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VIEW OF ROCHESTER WITH A SECTION OF THE 
AQUEDUCT. 


Tue village of Rochester is situated on the Genesee river, a few 
miles south from Lake Ontario. In the village are many: interest- 
ing, cies deserving the attention of the stranger and tourist. 
This village, which for population, extent and business, may soon 
take rank among our cities, was not settled till about the close of the 
last war—its progress was not very rapid until about the year 1820, 
from which period we find it gradually improving until the present 
day. It now contains a population of 12,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing the suburbs, if we may so call the environs of a village: The 
water power of the river, within the distance of two miles, is im- 
mense. Within the village the same water is used two or three 
times over for hydraulic purposes, and a mile below at North 
Rochester may be used again in the same manner. Situated in 
the heart ofa fine country for the growth of wheat, with great 
facilities for transport by roads, canals, the river and Lake Ontario, 
we find one of the most important branches of its business to con- 
sist of the manufacture of flour for the markets of New-York and 
Montreal. There are already 12 or 14 flour mills erected, and 
others in oo within the distance we have mentioned, con- 
taining in fifty run of stone.—Some of these. buildings are 
substantial stone structures—particularly that denominated the 
Mammoth Mill, calculated for sixteen run of stone. 


end is hid from view by mills and other buildings erected since its 
construction. The Rochester High School is a spacious building 
of stone, 80 > feet,'and three stories high, capable of accommo- 
ing 600 or Rm ogee There are some other buildi ogi 
i notice, especial Arcade, a noble structure, in 
font and fs worn high, with a cipol, rom which is a fine pros- 
in Manone Unier its a ee ane 
nad house, office, printing exchange offices, 
Aihsotaan, joakset and toga lle, tn The Atheneum is 
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very creditable to the place, having a very valuable library, ioe, 


the —* icals and newspapers from various parts. 
_ The ner engraving was a by em Esq. an 
intelligent gentleman of Rochester, presented to Mr. Hart, for 
the of illustrating his valuable , which is used in 
the High Schools of that village as as those of this city and 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OF 
NATIONS. 


OF THE PERSIAN MONARCHY. 


Tue Persian monarchy, in the height of its glory, 
included all India, Assyria, Media, Persia, and the 
parts about the Euxine and Caspian seas. This mon- 
archy was founded by Cyrus, five hundred and thirty- 
six years before Christ, who, on account of his valor 
and achievements, was surnamed the Great, and it last- 
ed about two hundred years. During the reign of 
Cyrus, the Jews were permitted to return to their own 
land, and were assisted by him in rebuilding their tem- 
ple. Cyrus and his successors governed according to 
their own arbitrary will; they were revered by their 
subjects as gods, none daring to appear before their 
throne without prostrating themselves on the ground 
with profound reverence. After Cyrus had reigned 
with great glory for many years he made war against 
a people of Scythia, by whom he was defeated and 
slain, and, it is said, by order of Tomyris, their queen, 
his head was cut off, and put into a vessel filled with 
human blood, while at the same time she exclaimed, 
“Satiate thyself with blood now, of which thou hast 
been so long insatiable.” But Xenophon has asserted 
that he died happily, and was buried with great mag- 
nificence at Babylon. 

Cyrus was succeeded by his sen Gambyses, who sub- 
dued Egypt, and added that country to the Persian 
monarchy. His reign was short, but it is recorded of 
him, that to prevent instances of mal-administration, 
he commanded an unjust judge to be flayed alive, and 
his skin to be spread over the seat of justice, at the 
same time promoting the son to the office which his 
father had proved himself so unworthy of holding. 
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Smerdis one of the magi or priests, succeeded Cam- 
byses, and pretended to be his brother, but the fraud 
was soon detected, and he with a considerable number 
of magi were slain, in commemoration of which an 
anniversary was long kept, called “the slaughter of 
the magi.” 

Darius, the next Persian monarch, one of the seven 
nobles who undertook to depose and destroy the usurp- 
er Smerdis, was chosen to the office, in consequence 
of a resolution agreed on between them, that he whose 
. horse neighed first, should succeed to the crown. Da- 
rius was twenty-nine years old when he ascended the 
throne, and he soon distinguished himself by his activ- 
ity and military prowess. He took and destroyed 
Babylon, and soon after undertook an expedition into 
Scythia, and in his way thither conquered Thrace ; but 
in his main object he was unsuccessful, and was oblig- 
ed to return home covered with shame and disgrace. 
A war was soon after kindled between Greece and 
Persia. After various success the Persians were com- 
pletely defeated at the celebrated battle of Marathon, 
by ten thousand Athenians. The Persians in this ex- 
pedition are said to have lost two hundred thousand 
fighting men. Darius, not disheartened by this blow, 
was preparing for another expedition, when he died, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his reign, and was succeeded 
by his son. 

Xerxes, who to revenge the slaughter made by the 
Athenians, marched into Greece with an army con- 
sisting of more than a million and a half of men; but 
being vanquished by Themistocles, at the battle of 
Salamis, he escaped in a small fishing-boat, leaving 
behind him an army of three hundred thousand men, 
under the command of Mardonius, which was soon 
after destroyed at the city of Platea, by Pausanius, 
the Spartan general. Xerxes, returning from this ex- 
pedition, was despised by his people, and was slain by 
one of his own life guards. But what high respect and 
obedience the Persians usually paid to their sovereigns 
we learn from Herodotus, who informs us, that Xerxes 
being once in considerable danger by sea, many, at the 
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king’s command, strove who should be the first in leap- 
ing overboard to lighten the vessel, and save the 
prince’s life at the expense of their own. 

Under Artaxerxes Longimanus, so called on account 
of the unequal length of his hands, the successor to 
Xerxes, the Grecian cities, situated on the borders of 
Lesser Asia, obtained their freedom. 

Of Xerxes the Second, and Ochus, we have nothing 
remarkable to mention. 

Artaxerxes Jidnemon, so named from the excellence 
of his memory, studied the arts of Peace; and, to 
secure his own power aud tranquillity, he excited dis- 
sensions among the Grecian states. Artaxerxes had 
three brothers, of whom Cyrus the elder attempted to 
seize the government, but, after a bloody battle, was 
killed ; and so desirous was Artaxerxes of the honour 
of having slain his brother with his own hand, that he 

ut to death two men for saying that they had killed 

im. The Greeks, who had assisted Cyrus against his 
brother, though at the distance of six hundred leagues 
from their own country, made their way through the 
territories of the enemy; and there is no fact in history 
more celebrated than this as the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand. ‘The length of their journey has been calculated 
to be eleven hundred and fifty-five leagues, which was 
performed in the space of fifteen months. 

Artaxerxes reigned os” Sa years, and was succeed- 
ed by Ochus, a most cruel tyrant, who beheaded in one 
day his brothers and near relations, to the number of 
fourscore. He surpassed all the Persian kings in the 
indulgence of his passions and in the cruelty of his 
government; and perished by poison, given to him by 
his physician, at the instigation of Bagoas. Bagoas 
was an Egyptian by birth, and had conceived hatred to 
the king because he had plundered the Egyptian tem- 
ples, and slain the sacred bull, or god Apis. Not satis- 
fied with the death of tht king, he cut the dead body 
into small pieces, and gave it, thus mangled, to the 
cats, and of the bones he made handles for swords. 

Arses, the youngest son of Ochus, was elevated to 
the throne, who, in the second year of his reign, was 
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put to death by the same Bagoas, and was succeeded 
by, 

“hidies Codomannus, a prince of mild and generous 
disposition, of great personal valour, and, with regard 
to his person, he was esteemed the handsomest man 
in the Persian empire. He was not, however, able to 
withstand his fortunate rival Alexander the Great. By 
him Darius was defeated in three battles. The first of 
which was the battle of Granicus, where the Persians 
lost twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse. In 
this action Alexander himself was first wounded in the 
head, afterwards in the side, besides having a horse 
killed from under him. In the second battle, which was 
fought near Mount Taurus, Darius lost, with his army, 
his wife, his mother, and his children, and with much 
difficulty escaped himself: after the third defeat at Ar- 
bela he fled to Media, where he was betrayed, and mor- 
tally wounded by Bessus, governor of Bactria. Two 
years’ after, Bessus was taken and sent to Alexander, 
by whom he was delivered to the brother of Darius, 
who cut off his nose and ears, and nailed him to a cross 
as a mark for the soldiers to shoot at. 

Although the Persian monarchs were masters of the 
whole of Asia, yet they were at all times unsuccessful 
in their attacks upon the Scythians and Greeks. It 
had therefore been the policy of the Persians, for a 
number of years, to promote dissensions among the 
Grecian states, and occasionally to afford assistance to 
the weaker against the more powerful. Darius Codo- 
mannus despised, or was ignorant of this art, and there- 
by drew the united strength of Greece upon him ; hence 
all Asia was subdued by the Macedonians, and an end 
put to the Persian monarchy. 

Darius, who had been wounded with a shower of 
arrows, was left lying alone in a cart, to which the 

oans of the dying monarch conducted Polystratus, a 

cedonian. The king, very near his end, had 
strength enough to ask for water, which Polystratus 
readily brought him. After drinking he charged him 
to return his hearty thanks to Alexander for the kind- 
ness he had shown to his wife, mother, and children, 
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and to acquaint him, that with his last breath he be- 
sought the gods to prosper him in all his undertakings, 
and make him sole monarch of the universe ; adding, 
that he thought it needless to beseech him to punish 
those traitors who had treated him with such cruelty, 
as it was the common cause of kings. Then taking 
Polystratus by the hand, “Give him,” said he, “ your 
hand, as I give you mine, and carry him, in my name, 
the only pledge I am now able to give of my gratitude 
and affection.” Having uttered these words he imme- 
diately expired in the arms of Polystratus. Alexan- 
der soon after arrived at the spot, and beholding the 
body of Darius, burst into tears, bewailing the cruel 
lot of a prince who, he said, had deserved a better fate. 
He immedietely pulled off his own military cloak, and 
covered the corpse, and causing it to be embalmed, 
sent it in a rich and magnificent coffin to. be interred 
with the other Persian monarchs. 





CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, WITH SUITABLE 
REFLECTIONS. 


ARTRONOMICAL SKETCHES.—NO. V. 


Tue seas cover three-fourths of the surface of the 
earth; but we are not to conclude that this is an incon- 
venience to mankind. Rain, which is so essential to 
the comfort of human life, and without which vegeta- 
tion could have no existence, must first be raised up in 
vapours from the sea, by the action of the sun, before 
it can be formed into clouds, and fall in fruitful show- 
ers on the land. If the land occupied three-fourths of 
the surface of the earth, and the seas only one-fourth, 
the consequences would be the destruction of all ve- 
getable substances for want of moisture ; and the land 
between the Tropics would be in danger of being burnt 
by the intense heat of the sun. To prevent this, the 
great Creator has nicely balanced the land and sea on 
the surface of the earth; so that the land has only that 
quantity of moisture which is necessary for the produc- 
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tion of the various fruits of the earth, &c., and for the 
comfort and support of the animal creation. 

The earth, in its annual revolution round the sun, 
passes through all the signs of the Zodiac. The sun 
and earth are always in opposite points of the heavens. 
When the sun enters Aries or Libra, the days and 
nights are equal in every part of the world, except at 
the poles of the earth. 

When the sun enters Cancer, on the 21st of June, the 
South Pole has been destitute of the solar light for 
three months ; nor can the sun shine upon that Pole, 
until the expiration of three months more. When the 
sun enters Libra, on the 23d of September, the North 
Pole loses the light of the sun, and is not revisited by 
that luminary, until the expiration of six months. So 
that each Pole has but one day and one night in the 
year, each day and each night being six months long. 

These various and important changes are caused by 
the annual revolution of the earth round the sun, and 
the declination of its axis, or the angle which the plane 
of the Ecliptic makes with the plane of the Equator, 
which is 23° 28’. 

If the axis of the earth were parallel with the axis 
of its orbit, our days and nights would be always equal. 
In this arrangement of the axis of the earth and the 
Ecliptic, we should have no diversity of seasons ;—no 
interchange of winter, spring, summer, and autumn? 
and these northern parts of the world would be ren- 
dered nearly uninhabitable for want of heat and susten- 
ance. The influence of the sun would not be suffi- 
ciently powerful to produce vegetation in sufficient 
abundance to supply our wants; we should know 
nothing of the delights of a summer’s morning or eve- 
ning; and our fields, gardens, &c., would present to 
our view little else than empty wastes and solitary and 
barren places. In the equatorial regions, an excess of 
heat from the rays of a vertical sun, shining day by 
day and year after year on the same line, would render 
them intolerable, and endanger the safety of the world. 
But from the present arrangement of the planes of the 
Equator and the Ecliptic, we behold the infinite wis- 
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dom and goodness of God toward mankind, in. placing 
or balancing the earth in such a position toward the 
sun, as to produce the various seasons of the year, 
to vary our days and nights, and to cause these high 
northern regions to become nearly as delightful, as 
beautiful, and as fruitful, as any other parts of the 
earth ; while the heat of the sun is so diffused along 
the tropical regions, as to render them not only inha-~ 
bitable, but beautiful and fruitful in the extreme. 


CABINET OF NATURE. 


RIVERS. 


Tue next feature of the earth’s surface which may 
be noticed, is, the rivers with which it is indented in 
every direction. These are exceedingly numerous, and 
seem to form as essential a part in the constitution of 
our globe, as the mountzins from which they flow, and 
as the ocean to which they direct their course. It is 
reckoned, that in the old continent, there are about 
430 rivers, which fall directly into the ocean, or into 
the Mediterranean, and the Black seas ; but in the new 
continent, there are only about 146 rivers known, which 
fall directly into the sea. In this innumeration, how- 
ever, only the great rivers are included, such as the 
Thames, the Danube, the Wolga, and the Rhone. 
Besides these, there are many thousands of streams of 
smaller dimensions, which, rising from the mountains, 
wind in every direction, till they fall into the large ri- 
vers, or are carried into the ocean. ‘The largest rivers 
in Europe are—the Wolga, which, rising in the north- 
ern parts of Russia, runs a course of 1700 miles, till it 
falls into the Caspian sea—the Danube, whose course 
is 1300 miles, from the mountains in Switzerland to the 
Black sea—and the Don, which runs a course of 1200 
miles. The greatest rivers in Asia are—the Hoanho, 
in China, whose course is 2400 miles—the Boorham- 
pooter, the Euphrates, and the Ganges. The longest 
river in Africa, is the Nile, the course of which is esti- | 
mated at 2000 miles. In the continent of America, 
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the rivers appear to be formed on the dest scale, 
both as to the length of their course, and the vast body 
of waters which they pour into the ocean. The Ama- 
zons, the largest river in the world, runs a course of 
above 3000 miles across the continent of South Ame- 
rica, till it falls into the Atlantic ocean, where it dis- 
charges a body of waters 150 miles in breadth. Next 
to this is the river St. Lawrence, which is more than 
2400 miles from its mouth through the lake of Ontario 
to the lake Alempigo and the Assiniboils ; and the ri- 
vers La Plata and Mississippi, each of whose courses 
is not less than 2000 miles. 

When we consider the number and the magnitude of 
these majestic streams, it is evident, that an enormous 
mass of water is continually pouring into the ocean, 
from every direction. From observations which have 
been made on the river Po, which runs through Lom- 
bardy,; and waters a tract of land 380 miles long, and 
120 broad, it is found, that it moves at the rate of four 
miles an hour, is 1000 feet hroad, and 10 feet in depth, 
and, consequently, supplies the sea with 5068 millions 
of cubical feet of water in a day, or a cubical mile in 
29 days. . On the supposition that the quantity of wa- 
ter which the sea receives from the great rivers in all 
countries, is proportional to the extent and surface of 
these countries, it will follow, that the quantity of wa 
ters carried to the sea by all the other rivers on the 
globe, is 1083 times greater than that furnished by the 
Po (supposing the land, as formerly stated to contain 
about 49 millions of square miles,) and will supply the 
ocean with 13,630 cubical miles of water in a year. 
Now, reckoning the ocean, as formerly, to contain 296 
millions of cubical miles of water, this last number di- 
vided by the former, will give a quotient of 21,716. 
Hence it appears, that, were the ocean completely 
drained of its waters, it would require more than twenty 
thousand years* before its caverns could be again com- 


* Buffon makes this result to be 812 years, in which he is fol- 
lowed by Goldsmith, and most subsequent writers ; but he proceeds 
on the pee oy that the ocean covers only half the surface 
of the globe, and that it contains only ‘85 millions of square miles, 
and he estimates the average depth of the ocean to be only 440 
yards, or one-fourth of a mile. . 
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pletely filled by all the rivers in the world running into 
it, at their present rate. 

Here two questions will naturally occur— Whence 
do the rivers receive so constant a supply of waters ? 
and, why has not the ocean long ago overflowed the 
world ? since so prodigious a mass of water is continu- 
ally flowing intoits abyss. This was a difficulty which 





long puzzled philosophers; but it is now satisfactorily , 
solved, from a consideration of the effects of evapora- | 


tion. By the heat of the sun, the particles of water 
are drawn up into the atmosphere, from the surface of 
the ocean, and float in the air in the form of clouds or 
vapour. These vapours are carried, by the winds, 
over the surface of the land, and are again condensed 
into water on the tops and the sides of mountains, which 
gliding down into their crevices and cavefns, at length 
breaks out into springs, a number of which meeting 
in one common valley, becomes a river; and many of 
these united together, at length form such streams as 
the Tay, the Thames, the Danube, and the Rhine. 
That evaporation is sufficient to account for this effect, 
has been demonstrated by many experiments and cal- 
culations. Itis found that, from the surface of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, which contains 762,000 square miles, 
there are drawn up into the air, every day, by evapo- 
ration, 5280 millions of tons of water, while the rivers 
which flow into it yield only 1827 millions of tons, in 
the same time ; so that there is raised in vapour from 
the Mediterranean nearly three times the quantity of 
water which is poured into it by all its rivers. One 
third of this falls into the sea before it reaches the 
land ; another part falls on the low lands, forthe nou- 
rishment of plants; and the other third part is quite 
sufficient to supply the sources of all the rivers which 
run into the sea. This is in full conformity to what 
was long ago stated by an inspired Naturalist: “ All 
the rivers run into the sea, and yet the sea is not full; 
unto the place from whence the rivers came, thither do 
they return again ;” but, before they regain their for- 
mer place, they make a circuit over our heads through 
the regions of the atmosphere. 
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Such are the varied moyements and transformations 
which are incessantly going on in the rivers, the ocean, 
and the atmosphere, in order to preserve the balance 
of nature, and to supply the necessities of the animal 
and the vegetable tribes; all under the agency and di- 
rection of Him who “ formed the sea and the dry land,” 
and who has arranged all things in number, weight, 
and measure, to subserve the purposes of his will. 

Rivers serve many important purposes in the econo- 
my of our globe. ‘They carry off the redundant wa- 
ters which fall in rains, or which ooze from the springs, 
which might otherwise settle into stagnant pools; they 
supply to the seas the loss of waters occasioned by their 
daily evaporation ; they cool the air, and give it a gen- 
tle circulation; they fertilize the countries through 
which they flow ; their waters afford a wholesome drink, 
and the fishes they contain a delicious food for the nou- 
rishment of man; they facilitate commerce, by con- 
veying the productions of nature and art from the in- 
land countries to the sea; they form mechanical pow- 
ers for driving machinery of different kinds; they en- 
liven and diversify the scenery of the countries through 
which they pass; and the cataracts which they fre- 
quently form among the mountains, present us with 
scenes the most picturesque and sublime ; so that every 
part of the constitution of nature is rendered subser- 
vient both to utility and to pleasure. 





EXAMPLES FROM HISTORY. 


FRATERNAL LOVE. 





Wuar inexpressible delight, when brothers and sis- 
ters of one family live together in all the harmony of 
friendship and good esteem, mutually delighted and 
charmed with each other’s presence and society! 
Peace dwells in their bosom, and transport beats at 
their heart. They know how to alleviate each others’ 
troubles and difficulties ; they know how to impart and 
double each others’ felicity and pleasure. And if per- 
= _ aged parents live, who have formed them 

OL. 12 
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thus to love, whose early care provided for them this 
high feast of the most delicate sensations, what increas- 
ing raptures do they feel from. blessing those parents 
with this fruit of their care! O, ye happy parents! if 
I could envy any beings upon earth, it were you, who 
see your youth renewed in good and worthy children 
flourishing around you ; who see those children amply 
crowning your days and nights of past solicitude, not 
only with the most reverential respect to yourselves, but 
with what you wish still more, if possible, with the firm- 
est and most respectful love to each other; who see 
those children, with all the kindness of that love you 
sought to inspire, like olive branches, verdant around 
you, blessed in you, blessed in each other, blessed in 
themselves ; the providence of God smiling upon them ; 
success and honour attending their steps. 


EXAMPLES. 


Te scriptural examples of Joseph and his brethren 
we think it necessary to point out in Genesis, chap. 43, 
44, 45, 46, and 47, and to remark, that this history is 
not exceeded in interesting passages by any other, sa- 
cred or profane. 

Cato, when but a boy, being asked whom he loved 
best, answered “ My brother Cepas ;” and so often as 
the same question was asked, the same reply was given. 
In proof of his affection, when he grew to manhood, he 
never went to supper (says Plutarch) nor out of his 
house to the market-place, nor into the fields, without 
him: and when Cepas died, Cato mourned exceed- 
ingly, and erected a tomb of Thracian marble to his 
memory, which cost him eight talents. 

Scy.urvs, the Scythian, having fourscore sons de- 
sired nothing so much as to bring them up in the love 
of each other: and, toshow them how invincible such a 
concord would render them, as he lay on his death-bed 
he called them around him, and giving to each of them 
a bundle of javelins, bade them try if they could break 
the bundles. The young men having attempted, and 
declaring it impracticable, Scylurus untied the bundles 
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in their presence, broke the javelins one by one with the 
greatest ease, and from thence took occasion thus to 
address his children : “ Behold, my sons, your strength 
while linked together in the bands of amity: on the 
contrary, how weak, and what an easy prey you must 
be, when separated in your interests by discord and se- 
dition !” 

Tne father of that eminent lawyer Mr. Sergeant 
Glanville, had a good estate, which he intended to settle 
on his eldest son; but he proving a vicious young 
man, and there being no hopes of his recovery, he ° 
devolved it upon the Sergeant, who was his second 
son. Upon the father’s death, the eldest, finding that 
what he had before considered as the mere threatenings 
of an angry old man, were now but too certain, became 
melancholy, which by degrees wrought in him so 
great a change, that what his father could not prevail 
in while he lived, was now effected by the severity of 
his last will. His brother, observing this, invited him, 
together with many of his friends, to a feast; where, 
after other dishes had been served up, he ordered one, 
which was covered, to be set before his brother, and 
desired him to uncover it; upon his doing which, the 
company, no less than himself; were surprised to find 
it full of writings: and still more, when the Sergeant 
told them, “that he was now doing what he was sure 
his father would have done had he lived to see the 
happy change which they now all saw in his brother ; 
and therefore he freely restored to him the whole 
estate.” 

In the year 1585, the Portuguese carracks sailed 
from Lisbon to Goa, a very rich and flourishing colony 
of that nation in the East Indies. On board of one 
of these vessels were no less than 1200 souls, mariners, 
passengers, priests, and friars. The beginning of the 
voyage was prosperous; but not many days after, 
through the perverseness of the pilot, the ship struck 
on a rock, and instant death began to stare them in the 
face. In this distress the captain ordered the pinnace 
to be launched; into which having tossed a small 
quantity of biscuit, and some boxes of marmalade, he 
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jumped in himself with nineteen others, who, with 
their swords, prevented the coming of any more, lest 
the boat shou!d sink. Thus scantily equipped, they 
put off into the great Indian Ocean, without a compass 
to steer by, or any fresh water but what might happen 
to fall from the heavens, whose mercy alone couid 
deliver them. At the end of four or five days the 
captain died with sickness; and they were obliged, to 
prevent confusion, to elect one of their company to 
command them. This person proposed to them to 
* draw lots, and cast every fourth man over-board, their 
small stock of provisions being now so far spent as not 
to be sufficient, at very short allowance, to sustain life 
above three days longer. To this they agreed; so 
that there were four to die out of their unhappy num- 
ber, the captain, a friar, and a carpenter, being ex- 
empted by general consent. The lots being cast, 
three of the first submitted to their fate, after the 

had confessed and received absolution. The fourt 

victim was a Portuguese gentleman that had a younger 
brother in the boat; who, seeing him about to be 
thrown over-board, most tenderly embraced him, and 
with tears besought him to let him die in his room; 
enforcing his arguments by telling him, “that he was 
a married man, and had a wife and children at Goa, 
besides the care of three sisters, who absolutely de- 
pended upon him for support; whereas himself was 
single, and his life of no great importance: “he there- 
fore conjured him to suffer him to supply his place, as- 
suring him that he had rather die for him than live 
without him. The other brother, astonished, and melt- 
ing with his generosity, replied, “thatsince the Di- 
vine Providence had appointed him to suffer, it would 
be wicked and unjust to permit any other to die for him, 
but especially a brother to whom he was so infinitely 
obliged.” The younger, however, persisting in his 
refusal, would take no denial, but, throwing himself 
on his knees, held his brother so fast that the company 
could not disengage him. Thus they disputed awhile ; 
the elder bidding him be a father to his children, and 
recommending his wife and sisters to his protection; 
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but all he could say could not make the younger desist. 
This was a scene of tenderness that must fill every 
human breast with pity, At last the constancy of the 
elder brother yielded to the piety of the other, and 
suffered the gallant youth to supply his stead; who, 
being cast into the sea, and a good swimmer, soon got 
to the stern of the pinnace, and laid hold of the rudder 
with his right, hand. This being perceived by one 
of the sailors, he cut off the hand with his sword. 

The youth dropping into the sea, presently rose again, 
and regained his hold with his left hand, which re- 
ceived the same fate by a second blow. Thus dismem- 
bered of both hands, he made a shift, notwithstanding, 
to keep himself above water with his feet, and two 
stumps, which he held bleeding upwards. This 
moving spectacle so excited the pity of the whole 
company, that they cried out, “He is but one man; 
let us endeavor to save him!” Accordingly he was 
taken into the boat, where he had his hands bound up 
as well as the place and circumstances would admit. 
They then continued rowing all night; and the next 
morning, when the sun rose (as if Heaven would re- 
ward the gallantry and piety of this young man,) they 
descried land, which proved to be the mountains of 
Mozambique in Africa, not far from a Portuguese 
colony: thither they all safe arrived, where they re- 
mained until the next ship from Lisbon passed by, and 
carried them to Goa. 

Titus, the Roman Emperor, who was.-called, for 
his virtues, “the delight‘of mankind,” bore such a 
brotherly affection towards Domitian, that though he 
knew he had spoken irreverently of him, and had soli- 
cited the army to rebellion, yet he never treated him 
with the less love or respect even on that account, nor 
would suffer others to do so; butcalled him his partner 
and successor in the empire; and sometimes, when 
they were alone together, he besought him not only 
with earnest entreaties, but with tears, that he would 
bear the same brotherly love towards him, as he always 
had and ever should find from him. 

Timotgon, the Corinthian, is a noble pattern of fra- 
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ternal love; for being in a battle with the Argives, and 
seeing his brother fall down dead with the wounds he 
had received, he instantly leapt over his dead body, 
and with his shield protected it from insult and plunder ; 
and though sorely wounded in this generous enterprise, 
he would not by any means retreat to a place of safety, 
until he had seen the corpse carried off the field by his 
friends. How happy for Christians would they imitate 
this Heathen, and as tenderly screen from abuse and 
calumny the wounded reputation or dying honor of 
an absent or defenceless brother ! 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE BEAVER. 


Tue Beaver has a flat, broad tail, covered with 
scales, which serves it as a rudder in the water, and as 
a cart on land to carry materials for its buildings. The 
hind feet are webbed, but the fore feet are not, from the 
necessity of using them as hands. The fore part, in 
general, resembles a land animal, and the hind part a 
fish. The teeth are formed like a saw, and are used as 
such in cutting down the wood with which it builds its 
hut and keeps the water out of it. The fur, which is 
of a deep chesnut brown, is the most valuable material 
used in making hats. And hence the name given to 
our best kind of hats, deaver hats. Its length from 
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nose to tail, is about three feet ; the tail is eleven inches 
long, and three broad. 

In June and July, beavers form their societies, of 
two or three hundred, which they continue all the rest 
of the year. They always assemble by the side of a 
lake or river, where they take up their abode. The 
skill of these creatures is very extraordinary; and it 
may teach us a lesson of humility, when we see a bea- 
ver, with only its feet, teeth, and tail, capable of build- 
ing a hut, as commodious for itself and young, as a cot- 
tage can be rendered to a peasant, even with the aid of 
reason and proper tools. 

If they fix their station by a river subject to floods, 
they build a sort of pier which crosses the stream, so as 
to form a piece of water; but if they settle near a lake 
not liable to overflow its banks, they save themselves 
this trouble. To form this pier, they drive stakes of 
about five or six feet in le , wattling each row with 
twigs, and filling up the space between the rows with 
clay and earth, and other materials, calculated to make 
it firm. The side next the water is sloped, and the 
other perpendicular. The bottom is from ten to twelve 
feet thick, gradually diminishing to the top, which is 
about two or three feet at most. This pier is generally 
from eighty to a hundred feet in length. The great- 
ness of the work, considering the architect, is not more 
wonderful than its firmness and solidity. 

The houses are erected near the shore, in the water 
collected by the piers. They are either round or oval, 
and are built on piles. The tops being vaulted, the in- 
side resembles an oven, and the outside a dome. Some 
of the houses have only one floor, and others three. 
The walls, which are two feet thick, are made of earth, 
stones, and sticks, and plastered with all the skill of an 
expert mason. Every house has two openings, one 
into the water, and the other towards the land. The 
height is about eight feet. From two to thirty beavers 
inhabit each dwelling; and in each pond there are 
from ten to twenty-five houses. They have each a bed 
of moss ; and for their support in winter, ample stores 


are laid up near each separate cabin. For one tenant 
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to steal from the magazine belonging to the tenants of 
another cabin is unknown. The notions of property 
and honesty are universal. Strangers are not permit- 
ted to intrude, but strict friendship prevails among the 
members of the same society. The approach of dan- 
ger is announced by the violent striking of the tail 
against the surface of the water, which extends the 
alarm to a considerable distance, when some throw 
themselves into the water, and others retire into their 
houses, where they are safe from every enemy but 
man. During the summer time they quit their houses, 
and ramble about from place to place, sleeping under 
the covert of bushes by the water side. 

Were a person unacquainted with the history of 
beavers, to be shown their dwellings, he would doubt- 
less conclude they were the works of eminent architects 
who were endowed with reason. But on a nearer exa- 
mination, we shall perceive, that whatever sagacity ap- 
pears in their works, yet they act only from instinct. 
Were they guided by reason, there would be a differ- 
ence in their buildings, and a gradual advancing to- 
wards perfection; but we find they never vary from 
the rules of their forefathers, and the beavers of the 
present day build just as beavers did two thousand 
years ago. 

Man, therefore, still stands alone upon earth, the 
chief and head of this lower world. He, only, possesses 
that degree of reason which renders him accountable 
for his actions unto God his Creator. He, only, is ca- 
pable of knowing God as his God, of serving and 
enjoying him for ever. 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS. 
MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


Tse mental fountain is unsealed to the eye of a 
mother, ere it has chosen a channel, or breathed a 
murmur. She may tinge with sweetness or bitterness, 
the whole stream of future life. Other teachers have 
to contend with unhappy combinations of ideas. She 
rules the simple and plastic elements. Of her, we may 
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say, she “ hath entered into the magazine of snow, and 
seen the treasures of the hail.” In the moral field, she is 
a privileged laborer. Ere the dews of morning begin to 
exhale, she is there. She breaks up a soil which the 
root of error, and the thorns of prejudice have not 
preoccupied. She plants germs whose fruit is for eter- 
nity. While she feels that she is required to educate 
not merely a virtuous member of society, but a Chris- 
tian, an angel, a servant of the most High, how does so 
holy a charge quicken piety, by teaching the heart its 
own insufficiency ! 

“The soul of her infant is uncovered before her.— 
She kriows that the images which she enshrines in 
that unoccupied sanctuary must rise before her at the 
bar of doom.—Trembling at such tremendous rev 
ponsibility, she teaches the little being, whose life is 
her dearest care, of the God who made him; and who 
can measure the extent of a mother’s lessons of piety, 
unless his hand might remove the veil which divides 
terrestrial things ? 

“ When I was a little child, said a good man, my 
mother used to bid me kneel beside her, and place her 
hand upon my head while she prayed. Ere I was old 
enough to know her worth, she died, and I was left 
too much tomy own guidance. Like others, I was 
inclined to evil passions, but often felt myself checked, 
and as it were drawn back, by a soft hand upon my 
head. Whena young man, I travelled in foreign lands, 
and was exposed to many temptations. But when I 
would have yielded, that same hand was upon my head, 
and I was saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in 
days of my happy infancy, and sometimes there came 
with it a voice, in my heart, a voice that must be obey- 
ed—*O! do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin 
against thy God.” — 


“T HAVE SEEN AN END OF ALL PERFECTION.” 


1 have seen a man in the glory of his day and the 
pride of his strength. He was built like the tall cedar 
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that lifts its head above the forest trees; like the 
strong oak that strikes its roots deeply into the earth. 
He feared no danger—he felt no sickness. His mind 
was vigorous like his body; he was perplexed at no 
ineny. he was daunted at no difficulty ;*into hidden 
things he searched, and what was crooked he made 
plain. He went forth fearlessly upon the face of the 
mighty deep; he surveyed the nations of the earth ; 
he measured the distance of the stars, and culled them 
by their names ; he gloried in the extent of his know- 
ledge, in the vigour of his understanding, and strove 
to search even into what the Almighty had concealed. 
And when I looked on him I said, “ What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and ami- 
able! in action how like an angel! in apprehension 
how like a god!” 
I returned—his look was no more lofty nor his step 
proud! his broken frame was like some ruined tower ; 
his hairs were white and scattered ; and his eyes gazed 
vacantly upon what was around him. The vigour of 
his intellect was wasted, and of all that he had gained 
by study nothing remained. He feared when there 
was no danger, and when there was no sorrow he wept. 
—His memory was decayed and treacherous, and show- 
ed him only broken images of the glory that was 
departed. His house was to him, like a strange land, 
and his friends were counted as enemies; and he 
thought himself strong and healthful while his foot 
tottered on the verge of the grave. He said of his son 
—he is my brother ; of his daughter—I know her not; 
and inquired what was his own name. And one who 
supported his steps, and ministered to his many wants, 
said to him, as I looked on the melancholy scene— 
* Let thine heart receive instruction, for thou hast seen . 
an end of all earthly perfection.” ‘ 
I have seen a beautiful female treading the first 
stages of youth, and entering joyfully into the plea- 
sures of life. The glance of her eye was variable and 
sweet, and on her cheek trembled something like the 
first blush of the morning ; her lips moved, and there 
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was harmony—when she floated in the dance, her light 
form like the aspen seemed to move to every breeze. 

I returned but she was not in the dance—I sought 
her in the gay circle of her companions, but I found 
her not. Her eyes sparkled not there—the music of 
her voice was silent—she rejoiced on earth no more. 
I saw a train, sable and slow paced, who bore slowly 
to an open grave, what was once animated and beauti- 
ful. They paused as they approached, and a voice 
broke the awful silence :—“ Mingle ashes with ashes, 
and dust to its original dust. ‘To the earth whence 
she was first taken, consign we the body of our sister.” 
They covered her with the damp soil, and the cold 
clods of the valley—and the worm crowded into her 
silent abode. Yet one sad mourner lingered, to cast 
himself upon the grave, and as he wept he said: There 
is no beauty, or grace, or loveliness, that continueth in 
man: for this is the end of all glory and perfection.” 

I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a frame 
like polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in its sports 
— it rejoiced and again it wept—but whether its glow- 
ing cheek dimpled with smiles, or its blue eye was 
brilliant with tears, still I said to my heart “It is beau- 
tiful.” It was like the first pure leon which some 
cherished plant has shot forth, whose cup is filled 
with a dew drop, and whose head reclines upon its 
parent stem. 

I again saw this child when the lamp of reason first 
dawned in its mind. Its soul was gentle and peaceful 
—its eyes sparkled with joy, as it looked round on this 
good and pleasant world. It ran swiftly in the ways of 
knowledge—it bowed its ear to instruction—it stood 
like a lamp before its teachers. It was not proud or 
envious, or stubborn, and it had never heard of the 
vices and vanities of the world. And when I looked 
upon it, I remembered that our Saviour said :—“ Ex- 
cept ye become as little children, ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

But the scene was changed, and I saw a man whom 
the world called honorable: and many waited for his 
smiles. They pointed out the fields that were his, and 
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talked of the silver and gold that he had gathered : 
they udmired the stateliness of his domes, and extoll- 
ed the honor of his family. And his heart answered 
secretly, “ By my wisdom have I gotten all this,” so 
he returned no thanks to God, neither did he fear or 
serve him. And as I passed along I heard the com- 
plaints of the laborers who had reaped down the fields, 
and the cries of the poor whose covering he had taken 
away—but the sound of feasting and revelry was in his 
apartments, and the unfed beggar came tottering from 
his door. But he considered not that the cries of the 
depressed were continually entering the ears of the 
Most High. And when I knew that this man was 
once the teachable child that I had loved—the beau- 
tiful infant I had gazed on with delight—I said in my 
bitterness—“ I have seen an end of all perfection,”— 
and I laid my mouth in the dust. 











THE ATONEMENT. 


In the wide ranges of the human mind, there is no 
subject on which we can reflect with more satisfaction 
and profit, than the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and justification through his merits. With 
wonder we see the unbounded love of the deity ; with 
profound awe and overwhelming astonishment, we be- 
hold the Son of God descending from heaven to earth, 
from thrones, honors, adorations, praise and consum- 
mate bliss, to the manger, to severe poverty, to reproach- 
es, to contempt, to persecution, to curses, to the cross, to 
death, to the Grave! Incomprehensible love! Unmeas- 
urable grace! Wonderous era! At his birth the songs 
of heavenly hosts are heard. His life is fraught with 
marvellous and miraculous events.—But at the hour of 
his crucifixion still higher wonders rise. In deep 
silence his death wraps all nature! His expiring 
breath rends the temple, shakes the earth’s deep foun- 
dations, clothes in sable night the noontide sun, makes 
kings tremble, enemies fear, infidels confess, astonish- 
ed angels gaze, while the God-like innocent sufferer 
exclaims. “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
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me!” To this hour, the law with its types and sha- 
dows, patriarchs and prophets, pay homage and retire. 
At this, Satan, like lightning falls from his usurped 
throne, and a crimson tide of meritorious sanctifying 
efficacy gushes forth, and swells a mighty stream 
flowing back to the first transgression of man, and 
forward to the end of time, and on every side to the 
utmost limits of human guilt. From this hour, victims 
cease to bleed, and altars smeke no more. A flood of 
divine illumination is poured forth upon the benighted 
world, and life and immortality are brought to light 
O may my redeemed soul, in holy rapture, tune her 
grateful songs aloft, and resound through heaven’s 
wide expanse, redemption in his blood! O may I 
mend my pace towards my heavenly inheritance, and 
make this all-sufficient atonement the only foundation 
of my hopes by a living faith in its divine reality and 
personal application. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REV. JAMES ARMSTRONG. 


Some months ago the Rev. Mr. Armstrong preached 
at Harmony, near the Wabash, when a doctor of that 
place, a professed Deist or infidel, called on his associ- 
ates to accompany him, while he “ attacked the Metho- 
dist,” as he said. At first he asked Mr. A. if he 
“followed preaching to save souls?” he answered in 
the affirmative. He then asked Mr. A. “if he ever 
saw a soul?” “No.” “If he ever heard a soul?” 
“No.” “If he ever tasted a soul?” “No.” “If he 
ever smelt a soul? “ No.” “If he ever felt a soul ?”— 
“Yes, thank God,” said Mr. A. “ Well,” said the 
doctor, “there are four of the five senses against one, 
to evidence that there is no soul.” Mr. Armstrong 
then asked the gentleman if he was not a doctor of 
medicine ? and was answered in the affirmative. He 
then asked the doctor “if he ever saw a pain? 
“No.”—“ If he ever heard a pain?” “No.” “If he 
ever tasted a pain?” “No.” “If he ever smelt a 
pain? “No.” “If he ever a felt a pain? “Yes.” Mr. 
A. then said, “there are also four senses against one, 
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to evidence that there is no pain, and yet, sir, you know 
there is pain, and I know there is a soul.” The doc- 
tor appeared confounded and walked off. 


REAL BENEVOLENCE 


The late Archbishop of Bordeaux was remarkable for 
his tolerance and enlightened benevolence. The follow- 
ing anecdote will not be read without interest. “My 
lord,” said a person to him one day,—* here is a poor 
woman come to ask charity—what do you wish to do 
for her?” “ How old is she?” “ Seventy.”—* Is she in 
great distress?” “ She says so.”—“ She must be re- 
lieved; give her twenty-five francs.”—* Twenty-five 
francs! my lord, it is too much, especially as she is a 
Jewess.”—“ A Jewess?” “Yes, my lord.” “ O, that 
makes a great difference, give her fifty francs, then, 
and thank her for coming.” 


GOOD CHARACTER. 


A young man who is entering upon life with a fair 
ruputation, feels that he possesses a treasure that is 
above all price; and he will be likely to guard it from 
the contamination of evil; he will also be excited to 
make higher and still higher attainments in excellence. 
Character is like stock in trade—the more of it a man 
possesses, the greater are his facilities for making addi- 
tion to it: or, it is like an accumulating fund, constant- 
ly increasing in value, and daily acquiring to itself 
fresh accessions of stability and worth. 


+ 


THE THREE TEACHERS. 


To my question, how he could, at his age, have 
mastered so many attainments, his reply was, that 
with his three teachers, “ every thing might be learned, 
common sense alone excepted, the peculiar and rarest 
gift of Providence.” ‘These three teachers were Ne- 
cessity, Habit and Time. At his starting in life. 
Necessity had told him that if he hoped to live, he 
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must labor; Habit had turned the labor into an indul- 
gence ; and time gave every man an hour for every- 
thing, unless he chose to yawn it away. 


MIRROR OF LIFE. 


The following observations on a looking glass, made 
at an advanced period of life, convey a moral reflection, 
which, if duly weighed, may prove a salutary warning 
against indulging those deceitful dreams, which too fre- 
quently grow on the mirthful scenes and careless indo- 
lence of youth. “This piece of furniture brings before 
me an epitome of my life. When I first looked on it, this 
identical article, being then such as it now appears, pre- 
sented to my view a rosy-faced laughing little boy. A 
few years passed away, and it reflected the image of a 
growing heedless youth, full of health, and exhibiting 
all the animation of joyous hope.—At a subsequent 
period I again looked on it, and saw a man. Bound- 
less expectation had now been brought down to calm 
satisfaction. I had no further good to expect; the first 
throb of exultation was over, but fear and distrust were 
unknown. More advanced in years, I saw in it one of 
middle-aged appearance whose aspect was soured by the 
disappointments and vexations of the world, but yet co- 
vered with hope, and elate with conscious integrity. Now 
this object which originally reflected my infant mirth, 
gives me to see a picture of declining life, a faded remnant 
of humanity, and a living record of mournful error.” 


DR. BLAIR AND THE REV. R. WALKER. 


The late Dr. Blair when concluding a public dis- 
course, on which he had descanted with his usual elo- 
quence on the amiability of virtue, gave utterance to the 
following apostrophe : “ O virtue, if thou wert embodied, 
all men would love thee.” His colleague, the Rev. R. 
Walker, ascended the same pulpit, on a subsequent part 
of the same sabbath ; and addressing the congregation, 
said, “ my reverend friend observed in the morning, that 
if virtue were embodied all men would love her. Virtue 
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has been embodied but how was she treated? ‘Did all 
men love her? No, she was despised, and rejected of 
men : who after defaming, insulting, and scourging her, 
led her to Calvary, where they crucified her between 
two thieves.” The effect of this fine passage on the 
audience was very powerful. 











YOUNG GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
EARLY REPUTATION. 


Ir is an old proverb, that he who aims at the sun, to 
be sure, will not reach it, but his arrow will fly higher 
than if he aimed at an object on a level with himself. 
Just so in the formation of character. Set your stand- 
ard high, and though you may not reach it, you can 
hardly fail to rise higher than if you aimed at some in- 
ferior excellence. Young men are not, in general, 
consciopsyof what they are capable of domg. They 
do not task their faculties, nor improve their powers, 
nor attempt as they ought, to rise to superior excellence. 
They have no high, commanding object at which to 
aim: but often seem to be passing away life without 
object and without aim. The consequence is, their 
efforts are feeble; they are not waked up to any thing 
great or distinguished ; and therefore, fail to acquire a 
character of decided worth. 

Intercourse with persons of decided virtue and ex- 
cellence, is of great importance in the formation of a 
good character. The power of example is proverbial. 
We are creatures of imitation, and by a necessary in- 
fluence, our temper and habits are very much formed 
on the model of those with whom we familiarly asso- 
ciate. In this view, nothing is of more importance to 
young men than the choice of their companions. If 
they select for their associates the intelligent, the vir- 
tuous, and the enterprising, great and most happy will 
be the effects om their own character and habits. 
With these living, breathing patterns of excellence be- 
fore them, they can hardly fail to feel a disgust at every 
thing that is low, unworthy and vicious, and to be in< 
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spired with a desire to advance in whatever is praise- 
worthy and good. It is needless to add, the opposite 
of all this is the certain consequence of intimacy with 
persons of bad habits and profligate lives. 

Young men are, in general, but little aware how 
much their reputation is affected in the view of the pub- 
lic, by the company they keep. The character of 
their associates is soon regarded as their own. If they 
seek the society of the worthy and respectable, it ele- 
vates them im the public estimation, as it is an evidence 
that they respect others. On the contrary, intimacy 
with persons of bad character, always sinks a young 
man in the eye of the public. While he, perhaps in 
intercourse with such persons, thinks but little of the 
consequences, others are making their remarks; they, 
learn what his taste is; what sort of company he pre- 
fers ; and predict on no doubtful ground, what will be 
the issne to his own principles and characteg,—There 
are young men, and those too, who havé ho mean 
opinion of themselves, to be intimate with whom would. 
be as much as one’s reputation is worth. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


“* Ever carry about with you sucha sense of the 
uncertainty of every thing in this life, and of life itself, 
as to put nothing off till to-morrow which you can 
conveniently do to day. Dilatory persons are fre- 

uently exposed to surprise and hurry in every thing 

at belongs to them. The'time is come and they are 
unprepared. Let the concerns of your soul and your 
shop, your religion and your business, lie always in 
such order, as far as possible, that death at a short 
warning, may be no occasion of a disquieting tumult 
in your spirit, and that you escape the anguish of a 
bitter repentance in a dying hour. Farewell.” 

Phroeimus, a considerable Eastland merchant, hap- 
pened upon a copy of these advices, about the time 
when he permitted his son to commence a partnership 
with him in ‘his trade; he transcribed them with his 
own hand, and made a present of them to the youth 
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together with the articles of partnership. Here, young 
man, said he, is a paper of more worth than these ar- 
ticles. Read it over once a month till it is wrought in 
your very soul and temper. Walk by these rules and 

can trust my estate in your hands. Copy out these 
councils in your life, and you will make me and your- 
self easy and happy. 


POPULAR AND INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 


THE PRETTY APPLE GIRL. 





The following article has been handed us for publication, by a 
gentleman who assures us that the “leading traits” are literally true. 
it first appeared inthe Charleston Courier, and was, we are inform- 
ed, written by a distinguished clergymen. 


Having with my companion, reached the lower end 
of Fulton slip, directly opposite the gate where the ferry 
boats touch, I discovered that the boat had just gone 
from the wharf, and that we should, in consequence, 
have to wait until the other arrived. We immediately 
went a little to the corner of the market house so as to 
escape the burning afternoon sun. “Surely,” said I to 
my companion, “these poor women seated along the 
pavement, can scarcely make a living by selling a few 
apples and pears, and other little trifles which they ap- 
pear to have in their possession.” “ A living my dear 
sir; depend upon it, they live more comfortably than 
many of those young girls who would not appear in the 
streets without their flowered muslin dresses and their 
parasols. Do you observe,” said he, ‘ that young girl ?” 
“Yes,” replied I; “she is tolerably pretty; she has 
got black eyes, cheeks as rosy as the apples she sells, 
and fine auburn hair that many a fine lady would give 
a thousand dollars for.” “ ‘Take my word for it,” said 
my companion, “ she’d rather sell her apples at a penny 
a piece than her hair for anymoney.” “I should con- 
ceive,” said I, “ that her hair could be of very little use 
to a girl who appears by her dress to be destitute of the 
great passion of her sex; I mean personal vanity. 
Look at her drapery; I should suppose she had picked 
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it up among the rags which had been ejected by a dis- 
consolate manager from the wardrobe of some country 
theatre.” “That is thrift,’ said my companion ; 
“sheer thrift. That girl, notwithstanding her apparent 
miserable situation, is sensible, pretty, (when dressed,) 
and, I have every reason to believe, perfectly happy and 
content with her situation. From morning to night she 
sits at her apple table all the week, and when not en- 
gaged in selling her articles, you will always see her 
either knitting a stocking, or sewing a piece of linen. 
Her time is completely improved. She makes about 
two hundred dollars a year by her weekly labors, and 
with this litle sum supports a mother and several young 
sisters, who, from their youthful age, are nearly help- 
less. You observed,” continued he, “that the young 
girl was rather pretty when you abstracted your atten- 
tion from her picturesque drapery. But if you see her 
on a Sunday, dressed in a plain jaconet frock, with a 
blue silk bonnet and a little fancy moss rose in it, as I 
have seen her at a church in the morning when she 
presided over a class of young girls, committed to her 
for their instruction, you would soon give her personal 
appearance that justice which it deserves.” ‘ What,” 
said I, “is she ah instructress at one of the Sunday 
Schools?” “ She is,” replied my companion. “On 
Sunday morning,” continued he, “ she lays aside the 
habiliments of the apple girl, and decorating her person 
in the manner I have described, she trips away to one 
of the churches in street, about an hour before the 
bells commence ringing for divine service. Then pull- 
ing off her blue bonnet, and blowing the dust from the 
fancy rose which adorns it, she lays it down at the 
corner of one of the pews in the gallery. 

“ She then goes to about a dozen of little girls, dressed 
in clean frocks, and salutes them all in the manner 
which her feelings prompt.—They collect about her in 
a groupand strive who shall have the firstkiss. Inno- 
cence, youth and female feeling blend to together in such 
salutations, and the sanctity of the place only adds the 
coloring of piety to the pure emotion. Distributing 
them in proper order, she assumes a little willow which 
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has been adopted as her rod of command, but which is 
more appropriated to give force and understanding to 
her gestures, than for any purpose of enforcing orders or 
awaking dulness. She opens her books and teaches 
the little innocents psalms, hymns and different parts of 
scripture. In this manner she continues her labor, until 
the church bells have rung in, and the congregation are 
coming into the body of the church. She closes then, 
and the little apple girl, with her youthful pupils, re- 
main in the church and join in the service of Him, who 
desired little children to come unto him, and who, 
placing them upon his knees, blessed them as an ex- 
ample to all succeeding generations.” 

“Why, my dear sir,” said I, as he closed his relation, 
“ what you have been telling me must be a novel—is it 
not a fancy sketch?” My companion assures me that 
the leading traits were absolute facts. ‘ Possibly,” said 
he, “I have made the apple girl prettier, and the little 
children more affectionate than they might appear at 
all times, to a stranger. But you may depend upon it 
that the actual truth, if we could contemplate it in its 
most secret recesses, is frequently far beyond the bright- 
est picture of the imagination. It is perhaps easy to those 
who are masters of high-sounding words to give a tolera- 
ble description of outward show and pompous circum- 
stances, but few have that delicacy of mental vision 
which pierces the inmost chambers of human feeling. 
My sketch is far short of that, I am persuaded.” 





PERFECTION 

The last best, fruit which comes to late perfection 

even in the kindliest soul, is—tenderness towards the 

hard, forbearance towards the unforbearing. warmth 

of heart towards the cold, philanthropy towards the 
misanthrope. 


POVERTY. 


- One solitary philosopher may be great, virtuous and 
happy: in the depth of poverty, but not a whole 
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LOBLPRL. 


LINES 
Written after witnessing the deathof an endeared young friend. 
BY REV. HUGH HUTTON. 


There played a smile on the pale, young face, 
Where the hand of death was stealing ; 
And her bright eye gazed on vacant space, 
if heaven were its bliss revealing. 


And I heard her tongue speak an angel’s name, 
To welcome his peaceful greeting ; 

While her cheek was flushed with joys high flame, 
But the pulse more faintly was beating. 


I beheld that loved one sink to rest, 
Like a wearied seraph sleeping ;— 

And hers is the sleep of the pure and blest, 
Whence she'll wake without pain or weeping. 


I look’d on the mourning friends around— 
Their tears were not those of anguish ; 
But their voices whisper’d a grateful sound, 

When they saw her no longer languish. 


And I listened to hear a parent’s tongue, 
Speak words of pious i-rsting ; 
O’er the grave of a child, so pure, so young, 
Faith beamed, though the heart was bursting. © 


Oh, ei there’s a world more sure more bright, 
Than this valley of pain and sorrow, 

Where again we shall meet in eternal light 
When we wake on the glorious morrow. 





THOU HAST GONE FROM ME, MY SISTER. 


** Thou hast gone from me” my sister, 
Thy voice no more L hear, 

Thou hast left our kindred circle, 
A brighter home to cheer. 


Still as I wander silently, 
Beside our lone blue stream, 
Thy form seems present with me, 
In fancy’s pleasing dream. 
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And memory brings the happy hours, 
wae oona in days long gone, ‘ 
en life was bright with opening flowers 
Witbout tas weaning thorn. 


But ah, the thornless flowers soon fade 
Their leaves are round me strown, 

Thy footsteps too, far off have strayed 

dT am left alone. 

Whose smile shall now light — gloom, 
That must gather round my brow, 

Should pale disease with withering hand, 
Her venomed arrow throw. 


Though many friends are round me, 
Who love my joys to share, 

And mingle ces of pleasantry, 
With spirits light as air— 


Yet still my heart is lonely, 
When adverse storms arise, 

For such bright smiles are only 
Like stars in cloudless skies. 


But thine the clouds dispersing, 
Shine brighter ’mid the gloom, 

While of high hopes conversing 
And scenes beyond the tomb. 


These blissful hopes still cheer me 
And still I hear thee say, 

Press onward, soon I’ll meet thee 
Freed from this suffering clay.— 


Where thornless flowers for ever bloom 
nd sorrows flee away, 
Where parting hours can never come, 
Through heaven’s unending day. 





Hannan. 


New Jersey, Oct. 1, 1830. 


UNCLOUDED HOURS. 


Lines addressed to a friend who envied the authgr's perpetual 


high spirits. 


Oh do not suppose that my hours 
Are always unclouded and gay ; 


Or that thorns never mix with the flowers 





That fortune has strewed in my way, 
When seen by the cold and i 
We smile h the sorrows we feel ; 


But smiles are decei 





The wounds which they never can heal. 
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Our moments of mirth may be many, 
And hope half our sorrows beguile, 

But, believe me, there cannot be any 
Whose features wear ever a smile. 

The heart may be sad and repining, 
Lips cheerfulness brightens the scene, 

As a goblet with gems may be shini 
Though bitter the potion within. 


A glittering volume may cover 
E story of sorrow and wo; ‘I 
And night’s gayest meteors may hover, 
Where a lie lurking below ; 
Thus oft in the sunshine of gladness 
The cheek and the eye may be drest, 
‘Whilst the clouds of dejection and sadness 
In secret o’ershadow the breast. 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
“ Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry? Oh! 


none :——— . K. Ware. 








Shall worth like thine neglected lie, 
And Fame her goana tap deny ? 
Shall Science never stoop to see 

Her brighest hopes o’erthrown in thee ? 
And Virtue’s incense cease to burn, 
Extinguish’d on her Henry’s urn ? 


No! .bardimmortal! Henry’s name 

Hath gained an ——. fame ; 

And Learning’s loveliest laurels now, 
wreathing on thy faded brow ; 


Are 
And | above thy early tom! 
Shall ovens of arekeet leatanles 
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Yes, on eternity’s bright shore, 
Where earth shall hinder thee no more, 


‘Why should the envious angel death, 

Blast with his chill and withering breath 
Such hopes as were by thee inspired, 
When be immortal genius fired, 

Thy mighty mind grasped science deep, 
And tonal the harp with plaintive sweep! 


Was there no spot for thee to toi 

And pour compassion’s healing oi 

And cheer with bland religion’s oe 
The broken spirit’s woes awhile? © 
No dwelling for thee here, that Heaven 
Should claim the boon'so lately given ? 


A mind so pure, so great as thine, 

Was fit in holier climes to shine ; 

Thy home was in a purer sphere ; 

We drop not one ng | tear ; 

But joy that thou hast left the pai 

That bought for us, thy dear “Remains,” 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


How sweet, in the musings of faith, to repair 
To the garden where delighted to rove ; 
To sit by the tomb, where she breath’d her fond prayer, 
And a the sad tribute of sorrow and love; 
Toseet ee which disperses her fear, 
As the Lord of her soul, breaks the bars of his prison, 
And the voice of the angel salutes her ear— 
The Lord is a captive no more: “He is risen !” 


O! Saviour, as oft as our footsteps we bend 
In penitent sadness to weep at thy 
On the wings of thy greatness in pity 
Be ready to comfort, “be mighty to save.’ 
We shrink not from scenes of ion and wo, 
If there we may meet with the Lord of our love ; 
Contented with oe to sorrow below, 
If, with her, we may drink of thy fountains above 
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